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upon the army alone, which he bribed by a considerable addi-
tion to the pay of both officers and men. There were, however,
as we shall see later, military motives as well as political for
this increase.

The attempt to make himself an autocrat of the Hellenistic
type ran counter to the hopes and views of Roman society
and met with sharp opposition from all classes. Disaffection
in the Senate was suppressed with great cruelty, under a pre-
tence of prosecuting ' philosophers', in other words, all who
maintained and preached the new theory of the right relation
between the ruler and his subjects. But the temper of opposi-
tion was not confined to Rome : it spread to the provinces.
The Hellenic world and Alexandria, its intellectual capital,
had long been seething with discontent. A number of Greek
philosophers, some of whom, like Dion Chrysostomus, had
been expelled from Rome, were eloquent in attacking' tyranny'
and defending the true theory of kingly power as expounded
by the Stoics. Apollonius of Tyana, philosopher and prophet,
clairvoyant and miracle-worker, became their idol. In the
end Domitian fell a victim to a palace plot. Though the
occasion of his death was accidental, it was undoubtedly
brought about by growing resentment against his policy.

As Domitian's successor the Senate and the armies pro-
claimed Gaius Cocceius Nerva, who belonged to an ancient
and noble Roman family. The change of rulers was effected
without bloodshed. Nerva, who was much respected but
a very old man, reigned from A. D. 96 to 98. He began by
making concessions to public opinion. One of his first actions
was to adopt Marcus Ulpius Trajanus, one of a Roman family
resident in Spain, who was universally recognized as an
able and experienced general and also as a sincere believer
in the Stoic theory of government. With Nerva and Trajan
begins a new chapter in the history of the principate, in which
the leading feature is the good understanding between the
supreme authority and the community. The community,
once for all, recognized the principate as indispensable and
was ready to serve it. In return, the princeps accepted the
Stoic theory of imperial power in its full extent, and tacitly
bound himself to spare the feelings and maintain the privi-
leges of the directing classes; he also undertook to respect
the ancient constitutional forms, and to act, in appearance
at least, not as a monarch with unlimited power, but as